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February Program 
Features Rap Session, 
Student Awards 


The Los Angeles Chapter’s first 
regular meeting of the new year, 
featuring informal discussion and 
presentation of the Student Design 
Competition awards, will be held 
Tuesday, February 15, in Confer- 
ence Suite 259 of the Pacific 
Design Center, Los Angeles. 

In response to requests from the 
Chapter membership, the program 
will include a “rap session” with 
President Robert Tyler, President- 
Elect Martin Gelber, and the 1983 
Board of Directors. Members and 
guests will have the opportunity to 
exchange ideas about the state of 
architecture and to make sugges- 
tions for improving the profession 
locally, as well as at state and 
national levels. 

On the local level, members will 
hear and discuss the direction of 
the Chapter in 1983 and years 
beyond. Other issues will include 
the current status of the NCARB 
examination and licensing reci- 
procity, and state level progress on 
the Building Designer issue. 


The evening will also feature 
presentation of the six Pereira Prize 
awards to winners of the Chapter's 
1982 Student Design Competition. 
Martin Gelber, coordinator of the 
competition, will present the First, 
Second and Third Place awards 
and three Honorable Mentions. 
Names of the winners and photo- 
graphs of their entries appear on 
pages 4 and 5 of this issue. 

In keeping with President 
Tyler's expressed concern for deep- 
ening the relationship between the 
Chapter and the architectural 
schools, both students and faculty 
are encouraged to attend this meet- 
ing and to participate in these dis- 
cussions with members and associ- 
ates of the Chapter. 

An informal wine-and-cheese 
reception will start at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Conference Suite, followed by 
the program at 7:30. There is no 
admission fee, and reservations are 
not required. For further informa- 
tion, please contact the Chapter 
office at 659-2282. 


p—s a 


Update: Olympic Arch Competition 


More than 160 entries have been 
received by LA/AIA in the interna- 
tional competition to design a gate- 
way arch for the 1984 Summer 
Olympics in Los Angeles. Spon- 
sored by the Chapter, the program 
has drawn entries from all over the 
United States as well as from Can- 
ada and Australia. 

The competition is still open, 
and entries will be accepted until 
July 4, 1983. First prize is $1000, 
second prize is $500, and third 
prize is $250. Winning entries and 
a selected number of runners-up 
will go on display during the Olym- 
pics in a prominent location. The 
Chapter will have the First Place 
winner constructed out of light- 


weight materials. 

The entry fee is $25, and par- 
ticipants from all over the world 
are invited to compete. For an 
entry form containing detailed 
information on the competition 
rules, design program, drawing 
size requirements, and entry dates, 
send a $25 check or money order 
to LA/AIA, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90069. Indicate 
“Olympic Gateway Competition” 
on the check. 

Judging by a panel of distin- 
guished architects selected by the 
Chapter’s Board of Directors will 
take place from July 5 through 
September 15. Winners will be 
announced in November 1983. 


Bungalow Furniture 


“The Furniture of Gustav Stickley” 
is an exhibition of the works of the 
turn-of-the-century designer and 
leader of the American Arts and 
Crafts movement. Stickley’s furni- 
ture is of special local significance 
because it was a popular fixture of 
the Southern California bungalow. 
The design of American furni- 
ture in the late 1800s generally 
consisted of poorly crafted repro- 
ductions of ornate European mod- 
els. In contrast, Gustav Stickley 
strove to create simple designs that 
suited the American working class 
both philosophically and financially. 
“Applied ornamentation,” Stickley 
wrote, “is a parasite and never fails 


to absorb the strength of the orga- 
nism upon which it feeds.” 

“The Furniture of Gustav Stick- 
ley” will be on view through Feb- 
ruary 24 at the Art Gallery of Los 
Angeles Valley College, 5800 Ful- 
ton Avenue, Van Nuys, For further 
information, please call (213) 
781-1200. 


CCAIA Mounts 
Monterey Meeting 


on Design 


Next month, architects from all 
over California will gather to exam- 
ine some of the most important 
work being produced on the West 
Coast during the fourth annual 
Monterey Design Conference. 
Convened by the California Council 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the conference will meet for 
three intense days to discuss the 
Process of Design. 

The Monterey Design Confer- 
ence opens on Friday, March 25, 
with West Coast Collage, an 
exciting multi-media preview of all 
the participants’ work. This will be 
followed by The Carpetbaggers, 
in which non-California-based 
architects, who have been selected 
to design California projects, will 
discuss the architectural and politi- 
cal processes involved in securing 
a commission in the state. Bennie 
Gonzales, FAIA, of Scottsdale, will 
present a scheme for the City Cen- 
ter in Palm Desert, while Houston 
architect Paul Kennon, FAIA, will 
discuss the Music Center project in 
Orange County. These architects 
will be joined by their California 
counterparts in an exchange of 
ideas during the Carpetbaggers 
Round Table, with moderator 
Rob Quigley, AIA. 

The day will proceed with a 
presentation by Crombie Taylor, 
FAIA, on the great winter garden at 
Syon, England, one of the oldest 
remaining buildings in glass and 
iron. The day will conclude with a 
wine-tasting party. 

Leading architects on the West 


Coast will focus on The Design 
Process during a series of 20-min- 
ute seminars on Saturday morning. 
seminars on Saturday morning, 
March 25. The amount of work to 
be presented will require two pro- 
grams to be run simultaneously. 
The afternoon program will return 
to the traditional format of the Con- 
ference with Team/Mini Presen- 
tations. Again, two presentations 
will be made at the same time, in 
the following paired categories: 
Architect/Developer, and Commer- 
cial and Potpourri; Residential and 
Historical/Renovations; Energy and 
Idea Development; Environment 
and Art and Color. 

The most important part of the 
Monterey Design Conference will 
be Feature Presentations on 
Sunday, March 27. Willard Martin, 
FAIA, of Portland, will discuss Pio- 
neer Square, subject of a national 
urban design competition that 
received more than 150 entries. 
Donn Logan, FAIA, of Berkeley, 
Barton Myers, AIA, of Los Angeles, 
and Robert Oringdulph, AIA, of 
Portland, will present their project 
for the Portland Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Donald Stastny, AIA, 
of Portland, will conduct a pictorial 
tour of the proposed Beverly Hills 
Civic Center. 

For further information, please 
contact the California Council at 
1414 K Street, Suite 320, Sacra- 
mento 95814, telephone (916) 
446-9082. 


Calendar 


Chapter Programs: 
February 15: LA/AIA meeting 
reception, 6:30 p.m., program 7:30 
p.m., Suite 259, Pacific Design 
Center. Call 659-2282. 

e February 15: ASA meeting with 
program by David Leckie on com- 
puter applications in design and 
practce, reception 6:30 p.m., pro- 
gram 7 p.m., location to be 
announced. Call Charmaine Kenser 
at 681-4561. 


Exhibitions: 

e Through February 24: The Furni- 
ture of Gustav Stickley, Art Gal- 
lery, Los Angeles Valley College. 
Admission: 50¢. Call 781-1200. 

ə February 23-May 22: Four Vil-~ 
lages: Architecture in Nepal, 
Craft and Folk Art Museum, Los 
Angeles. Call 937-5544. 


Lectures: 

e February 10: Computer Simu- 
lation in the Arts, by Richard 
Taylor, 8 p.m. in Architecture 1102, 
UCLA. Call 825-8950. 

è February 14: Classical Archi- 
tecture and the Ideal, by Thomas 
Proctor, 7 p.m. in ENV Main Gallery, 
Cal Poly. Call (714) 598-4182. 

ə February 15: The Mercantilist 
Challenge to the Liberal Inter- 
national Trade Order, by Stephen 
Cohen of UC Berkeley, 5 p.m. in 


Annenberg 205, USC. Call 743-2264. 


ə February 17: Lecture by Walter 
Costa of SOM San Francisco, 
sponsored by San Diego/AIA, 
reception 6:30 p.m., program 7 
p.m., Cafe Del Rey Moro, San Diego. 
Fee: $5 students, $8 members, 
$9 non-members. Call (619) 
232-1109. 

è February 24: Three Dimen- 
sional Computer Simulation 
for Feature Film and Advertis- 
ing, by Art Durinski, 8 p.m. in 
Architecture 1102, UCLA. Call 
825-8950. 


e March 2: Lecture by lan McHarg 
on the revival of downtown L.A., 8 
p.m. in Studio/Auditorium, SCI- 
ARC. Call 829-3482. 

e March 3: Transnational Capi- 
talism and Urban Crises: The 
Case of Detroit, by Richard Hill 
of Michigan State, 5:30 p.m. in 
Architecture 1102, UCLA. Call 
825-8957. 


Courses: 

+ February 13: Backgrounds of 
Architecture, review class for 
licensing exams, 20 Thursday eve- 
nings fom 7-9 p.m., East Los 
Angeles College. Call 265-8681. 
e February 8: Equipment of 
Buildings, review course for 
licensing exam, 20 Tuesday eve- 
nings from 7-10 p.m., East Los 
Angeles College. Call 265-8681. 

e February 20: Surveying Historic 
Sites of Southern California, 
with Martin Weil, AIA, five Sunday 
afternoons from 2-4 p.m., various 
locations. Fee: $95. Call USC Con- 
tinuing Education at 743-4560. 


Other Events: 

e February 3: Mentors’ Recep- 
tion, sponsored by Planners’ Circle 
and USC Graduates in Planning, 
5-8 p.m. at Town and Gown, USC. 
Call 743-2264. 

e February 6: Chamber Music in 
Historic Sites, music of Haydn, 
Wolf and Brahms, performed by 
Primavera String Quartet, 2:30 
p.m. in Oviatt Building, Los Ange- 
les. Tickets: $20. Call 476-2237. 
February 12: A Visit to the 
Munch Exhibit and Noguchi 
Plaza, with Paul Schimmel of New- 
port Harbor Art Museum and Ken 
Kammeyer, design consultant to 
Noguchi. Fee: $85, includes travel 
to Orange County. Call UCLA Exten- 
sion at 206-8503. 

è February 15-18: International 
Daylighting Conference, spon- 
sored in part by AIA, Hyatt Regency. 
Phoenix. Registration by February 
10: $165. Contact Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Box X, Oak 
Ridge, TN 37830, (615) 574-4346. 


Additions and Deletions 


Walking along Beverly Drive, the 
unsuspecting pedestrian may be 
surprised to see an enormous, 
street-level, cut-out billboard. 
Describing a split triangle sup- 
ported by columns and circles, the 
multicolored object is actually a 
construction fence for Le Triangle 
shopping center. Designed by arch- 
itects Gary Gilbar, AIA, and Stanley 


Felderman, Le Triangle will be an 
arcaded series of shops inside the 
shell of the old Lane Bryant 
department store. The unusual 
shape of the fence is a reference to 
the name of the development and 
to the fact that each shop will have 
its own unique facade. 

Barbara Goldstein 


—_—_— M 
Video Bits 


Although television has done little 
to inform the public about architec- 
tural or planning issues and ideas, 
Archi-Spot, an international TV 
spot/public service announcement 
competition presents architects, 
planners, filmmakers, students and 
civic groups with the opportunity 
to air their views and concerns. 
Archi-Spot will be held in New 
York City in Spring 1983 in con- 
junction with FAC-TV, the 4th 
International Festival of Films on 
Architecture and Planning. 

In addition to Archi-Spot, FAC- 
TV will include a festival of films, 
suitable for a television audience, 
on architecture and planning. FAC- 
TV and Archi-Spot will be launched 
in New York City and then travel to 
other cities. Winning spots and 
films will be submitted for airing to 
various television stations through- 
out the U.S.A. Cash prizes will also 
be awarded. For further information 
contact FACT/USA, at 491 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10012, tele- 
phone (212) 966-0713. 


Owings to Receive 
Architecture’s Highest Award 


Architect and urban designer 
Nathaniel Alexander Owings, FAIA, 
has been selected to receive the 
highest award of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Gold 
Medal, in 1983. The cofounder of 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
(SOM) was chosen by the AIA 
Board of Directors for his “most 
distinguished service to the archi- 
tectural profession and to the 
Institute. 

In the nomination for the Gold 
Medal, Owings was cited for his 
“signal contributions to the quality 
and scope of American architec- 
ture.” He created and nurtured “a 
unique and diverse architectural 
institution,” SOM, and sustained 
a successful drive to establish high 
standards for urban design in such 
cities as Chicago, San Francisco, 
Baltimore and Washington. Owings 
was also cited for “his seminal 
contribution to the revitalization of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Cap- 
itol Mall and his very significant 
role in the resurgence of natural 
concern for conservation and 
preservation” of the natural and 
built environment. 

In 1936, Owings formed a part- 
nership in Chicago with the late 
architect Louis Skidmore, FAIA; 
they were joined by engineer John 
O. Merrill in 1939. During the past 


46 years, SOM has grown into a 
highly diverse international firm 
with more than 1,500 architects in 
nine offices and with projects 
completed or under construction all 
over the world. 

Symbols of the high standards 
set by Owings for SOM include two 
major projects on which he served 
as project manager: the U.S. Air 
Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, and the Crown-Zellerbach 
Office Building in San Francisco. 

As an urban designer, Owings 
was cited for developing “an 
increasingly effective set of urban 
design/political skills” which he 
used as chairman of the President's 
Advisory Council on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington. This 
involvement began in 1962 when 
President Kennedy appointed 
Owings to chair the Council. He 
continued under Presidents John- 
son, Nixon and Ford in planning 
and formulating the development 
corporation established in 1974 to 
implement the Council's plan. 

In the 1960s, Owings’s lifelong 
interest in the natural environment 
was amplified when he led the 
struggle against building destruc- 
tive highways at Big Sur on Califor- 
nia’s coast, as well as in New Mex- 
ico and in Baltimore. “His love of 
nature and wildlife was expressed 


most effectively by his pioneering 
land conservation efforts at Big Sur, 
his distinguished service on the 
Interior Department's Advisory 
Board on National Parks and his 
writing, particularly, The American 
Aesthetic,” continues the nomina- 
tion. 

Born in Indianapolis in 1903, 
Owings studied at the University of 
Illinois before transferring to Cornell 
University, where he received a B.S. 
degree from the College of Archi- 
tecture in 1927. He worked on the 
Chicago World's Fair in 1930-34 
prior to forming SOM. 

“Owings is an unexcelled exam- 
ple of the committed architect in 
three areas of achievement: creat- 
ing and building a large and dis- 
tinguished architectural practice; 
restoring and maintaining the influ- 
ence of architectural design at the 
urban scale in the core of the 
nation’s capital, and bringing to 
the architectural profession a hum- 
ble and respectful attitude about 
protecting the values of the natural 
world. People who design buildings, 
live in cities, visit the monuments 
of Washington and love the land- 
scape are all deeply in his debt,” 
concludes the nomination. Owings 
will receive the Gold Medal in May 
during the 1983 AIA Convention in 
New Orleans. 


m T 
Gregory to Receive AIA Service Award 


Architect and urban designer Jules 
Gregory, FAIA, whose leadership 

in the revitalization of urban Amer- 
ica and service to the American 
Institute of Architects have spanned 
three decades, has been selected to 
receive the AlA's highest service 
honor, the Edward C. Kemper 
Award, in 1983. 

Gregory, who has served the 
Institute as a national director and 
vice-president, as well as chairman 
of the AIA Regional/Urban Design 
Assistance Team (R/UDAT) pro- 
gram, was cited by the AIA Board 
of Directors for his “tireless promo- 
tion of the concept that the archi- 
tect's responsibility goes beyond 
the design of fine buildings but 
must also involve a leadership role 
in enhancing the quality of life in 
our cities.” 

As AIA commissioner for design 
and environment, Gregory helped 
create the Institute’s Center for 
Urban Affairs in 1967 and the first 
AIA Urban Design and Develop- 
ment Corporation in 1969. In addi- 
tion, he nurtured the AlA’s R/UDAT 
program into a vibrant force for 
improving America’s communities. 
“Perhaps his most durable contri- 
bution to the profession has been 
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his service over the past 10 years 
as chairman of the AlA’s phenom- 
enally successful R/UDAT pro- 
gram,” noted the nomination. 

Over the years, Gregory has 
been an active member of the AIA 
Urban Planning and Design Com- 
mittee, which sponsors the R/UDAT 
program. Also at the national level, 
he has served on the Institute Hon- 
ors and Esthetics Committees as 
well as numerous design award 
juries. He was Institute vice-presi- 
dent in 1968 and was elected to 
the AIA College of Fellows in 1969. 

In addition to his work for the 
Institute, Gregory has taught and 
lectured in urban design at Pratt 
Institute and at Yale, Princeton and 
Columbia Universities. He is co- 
author of the urban design issue of 
the international magazine, Process 
Architecture, and of a book recount- 
ing the experience of the R/UDAT 
program, to be published soon. 

For the past 30 years, Gregory 
has practiced architecture and 
urban design in central New Jersey. 
His Princeton firm of Uniplan is 
concerned with the community's 
physical design and is committed 
to citizen participation in the design 
process. 


Born in New York City in 1920, 
Gregory was graduated from Cornell 
University’s School of Architecture 
where he was a member of L’Ogive 
honorary society in architecture. 
After a year as a construction 
worker in Alaska, he returned to 
New York City where he worked five 
years as a designer for Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Harrison & 
Abramovitz, and the United Nations. 
During this time, he won the 
Museum of Modern Arts’ New Tal- 
ent competition for a war memorial 
and Bloomingdale’s competition 
for a design of a house. He subse- 
quently studied for a year at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, under 
a Fulbright grant. 

As a pioneer in the urban design 
movement, Gregory has seen this 
field grow in practice and influence 
to “a point today where it is a man- 
datory skill in virtually every urban 
practice and architectural school in 
the United States,” stated the nom- 
ination. “Throughout his career, he 
has always practiced architecture 
within the context of urban and 
humanist concerns.” Gregory will 
receive the Kemper Award in May 
during the AIA Convention in New 
Orleans. 


Dear Editor 


It is no great surprise to an architect 
when asked by a student or house- 
wife/decorator questions such as 
“What is the latest color?” or when 
the media gets on some pro-or-con 
kick out of its grasp, or when an 
occasional off-beat comment from 
responsible sources sets you on 
your heels. But when the oracle of 
your profession could best be put 
to rest with a verbal sting by some- 
one like F.L.W., then you know that 
Hollywood really didn’t invent sex, 
and the avant garde of the 1970s 
didn't really invent passive solar 
architecture or the half gable or the 
nonstructural structure. 

As a final horror—to read in the 
AIA Journal, Progressive Architec- 
ture, or your degenerate missal (no 
moral connotation intended) on the 
importance of postmodern archi- 
tecture, or whatever this cutesy, 
self-abusive style is you all seem to 
be bent on selling—one must wish 
you truly the worst of bad luck! 
John Gary Wallis, AIA 
Pacific Palisades 


Cornerstones 


Harvey Perloff, dean of the UCLA 
Graduate School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning, has won the 
first award for distinguished service 
to planning education given by the 
Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Planning. Perloff began his 
teaching career in 1947 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has been 
dean of the UCLA school since 
1968. 


LA/AIA Membership, January 
1983. 

New Members, AIA: Robert S. 
Vogel, Abdy Khorramian, John 
G. Jones, Michael Rachlin, 
Gregory Spiess, Edward 
Simonian, Thomas Jeffries, 
Jr., Kunio Miyoshi. 

New Associates, AIA: Anthony 
Mugavero, Albert Sawano, 
Stanislaw Sliwicki, Seth Saka- 
moto, Jon Soffa, Janie Lai. 

New Professional Affiliates: 

H. Bruce Whiteside, Beverly 
Bowman, Douglas Bungert, 
Scott Sidlow. 


Briefly... 


CRA Charette Comp 


The City of Santa Monica, the Pier 
Task Force and the California 
Coastal Conservancy have made a 
commitment to the restoration and 
renovation of Santa Monica Pier. 
The first phase will include a chil- 
dren's park, viewing area of existing 
volleyball courts, and promenade. 
The City and Task Force are 
requesting qualifications from 
interested design teams for these 
projects. Four will be selected to 
participate in a three-day charette 
competition in March. Statements 
of qualifications are due February 
14, 1983. For further information 
see this issue's insert, or call Dennis 
Quilliam at (213) 393-9975. 


West Week 1983 


The market event of the Pacific 
Design Center will be taking place 
next month on March 17, 18 and 
19. Of interest to architects should 
be the formation of panels to dis- 
cuss subjects including: 
e Memphis: Furniture gives attitude. 
e Design Trends: The dizzying effect 
of the proliferation of positions, 
including New Design, New Wave, 
New International Style and Post 
Modernism. 
e Interiors by Architects: Sponsored 
by LA/AIA, panel moderated by 
Johannes Van Tilburg. 
è Three Viewpoints in Design: Panel 
including architects Frank Gehry, 
Ricardo Legoretta and Charles 
Moore. 

For further information call the 
Pacific Design Center at (213) 
657-0800. 


Santa Monica Poster 


The Arts Commission of the City of 
Santa Monica will award $1,000 to 
the individual who creates a poster 
that best describes and celebrates 
the city. The competition is open to 
any artist, designer or photographer 
living or working in Santa Monica. 
Proposals are due on March 17, 
1983. 

A panel of three distinguished 
professionals will review all com- 
petition proposals and select the 
winner. The panelists are Louis 
Danziger, design consultant, Ray 
Eames, designer, and Melinda 
Wortz, director of the Fine Art Gal- 
lery at UC Irvine. A number of addi- 
tional proposals will be selected by 
the panel for exhibition. 

For further information and a 
copy of the competition guide- 
lines, please call Holly Glick, Project 
Director, Santa Monica Arts Com- 
mission, at (213) 393-9975. 


On Locations 


The Motion Picture Council is a 
state agency which encourages 
producers of movies and television 
to film in California and provides a 
free referral service for interesting 
locations. The Council requests 
architects to submit their docu- 
mentation of their work, including 
photograhs, written descriptions, 
contacts and phone numbers. The 
Council will put the interested pro- 
ducer directly in contact with the 
architect. For further information 
call Patrick Markey, Motion Picture 
Council, at (213) 736-2463. 


Interview: 
Kenneth 
Frampton 


Architecture must 
be concerned with 
social and political 
meaning as well as 
formal issues, 
according to Kenneth 
Frampton, author of 
the Concise Critical 
History of Modern 
Architecture, editor 
of the AD monograph 
Modern Architecture 
and the Critical 
Present, and Profes- 
sor of Architecture 
at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Frampton 
lectured at SCI-ARC 
and UCLA last 
December, when he 
was interviewed by 
John Chase, a mem- 
ber of the LA 
Architect Editorial 
Board. 


JC: 
In your recent book you have attempted to 
reconcile the need for communication and 
meaning in architecture with the nature of 
building production and modern consumer 
society. Do you have any specific examples 
of buildings you think are exemplary? 


KF: 

Yes. One particular building comes to mind 
which is a swimming pool designed by 
Alvaro Siza in Leca in Portugal. It’s a swim- 
ming pool by the sea which consists of a 
simple, very flat, extensive concrete rec- 
tangle laid into a rocky coastal strip. It’s a 
very minimal object, delicately implanted on 
that rocky escarpment in such a way that 
one is uncertain exactly what date it was 
built, or if it’s finished or unfinished. It is an 
example of a clear bounding element, a con- 
scious act of topographic definition. At the 
same time there is nothing superfluous, no 
heavy rhetorical signs; it's just there. Not all 
of Siza’s work is like this, but his work in 
particular suggests the possibility of simple 
but carefully defined form where the rich- 
ness depends upon the relationship to 
topography or to light, not upon figurative 
imagery. 


JC: 
Do you prefer that kind of approach because 
you think figurative imagery or specific 
references to a time or place lead to kitsch? 


KF: 
| think they almost do become instantly 
kitsch and they're usually very sceno- 
graphic, particularly in this period of history 
where the available modes of production 
don't really lend themselves to (craftsman- 
ship such as) carefully wrought masonry 
construction. There are very figurative sim- 
ulations of such lost architectonic forms as 
well dressed stone construction, but they 
are by definition scenographic, instantly 
gratifying, and immediately consumable. 
They are a sign, a graphic. 

This is very evident in Michael 
Graves’ Portland Public Services building, 
for example. The facades of the building 
are literally graphic and scenographic, they 
are drawn on the surface. This practice has 
particular consequences in the Portland 
building because the reduced techniques of 
modern building production are still there, 
unmediated; and a very thin scenography 
is drawn over them inside and out. 


EEE 
One of the greatest paradoxes is that 
Michael Graves’ apologia for his position 
is largely “humanist” and contextual; yet 
so many aspects of [the Portland Public 
Services building] are neither humanist 
... nor are they very sensitive towards 
the context. 


JC: 
What is the most devastating of those 
consequences? 


KF: 
One of the great paradoxes is that Michael 
Graves’ apologia for his position is largely 
“humanist” and contextual; yet so many 
aspects of that building are neither human- 
ist, in the special way he uses that word, nor 
are they very sensitive towards the context. 
For example, the adjacent City Hall, which 
was designed in 1907, has a staircase sys- 
tem that passes through the center of the 
building on axis. It is a classical building 
which relates to its park side, the upper 
street on the other side of the building. It's 
rather extraordinary that no such effort was 
made by Michael Graves to relate to the 
park side of his building which has a very 
definitely marked axis to the street one level 
above. The kind of contradictions one gets 
is that the statue of Portlandia will be 
erected on axis on the park side of the 
building, but it will sit above a void, cut into 
the mass of the building, which is simply a 
service entrance and a ramp system for the 
parking. That seems to give an emphasis to 
the machine servicing of the building, and 
is not really an appropriate expression of its 
political status or what it means to the ped- 
estrian street life of the park on one side and 
the street on the other. The same kind of 
non sequitur can be found in the organiza- 
tion of the shops, for example, or in the so- 
called eating terrace that’s inside on the 
first floor beyond the elevators. On top of 
that, decorative elements in rather grotesque 
dimensions are applied to the walls, such as 
half-round blue moldings which suggest a 
certain scale then suddenly stop when con- 


fronted with standard American elevator 
doors and operating buttons. There is a total 
non-correspondence between the applied 
grandiose rhetorical elements and the facts 
of everyday life. It’s not as though this dis- 
junction means anything as it does, say, in 
certain surrealist works or in the works of 
Adolph Loos. It means absolutely nothing; 
it’s just a thought, a piece of grotesque 
thoughtlessness. There was no reflection 
involved in the fact that these elements 
were placed side by side. 


JC: 
You mention there is no tenable avant garde 
position in the traditional sense. Why do you 
believe this is so? 


KF: 
| think it is the consequence of the relation- 
ship between modernization and the 
enlightenment it has led to in this period of 
history. We all each day conveniently man- 
age to forget the fact that imminent nuclear 
destruction is always possible. Remember- 
ing it would make our daily lives impossible. 
That extraordinary destructive capacity is 
one of the fundamental consequences of the 
enlightenment, progress and modernization. 
Whereas in the '30s and ‘20s, it was possi- 
ble to conceive of modernization as a 
necessarily positive project in which the 
avant garde could participate in the further- 
ing of society and the triumphant realization 
of a modern culture, today modernization 
has reached such an extremely optimized 
limit that it threatens the total extinction of 
the species. Therefore one can no longer 
identify with modernization in a simple- 
minded way. To that degree, the avant 
garde has lost its raison d'être. | try to make 
a distinction between the avant garde pos- 
ture and the perpetuation of novelty ora 
certain kind of originality as the way some 
architects become known and market their 
individual talents. That kind of behavior still 
goes on and in fact exploits the myth of the 
avant garde in order to further itself and to 
achieve its ends. But, that doesn't make it an 
avant garde, it just makes it a false avant 
garde. 


i eee 
Universal civilization will spread every- 
where with the process of modernization. 
The challenge is to sustain some kind of 
cultural identity against this universal 
civilizing tendency. . . . 


JC: 
Is there any avant garde or myth-making 
production left? 


KF: 
| think there is actually a contrary situation 
where the most creative work is being done 
from a rearguard position, although that 
idea could be very misleading. | use the 
model advanced by Paul Recur that the 
challenge of the last 20 years of the 20th 
century will be one in which developing 
nations will have to strive to see if they can 
maintain their cultural identity in the face of 
assuming the benefits of universal civiliza- 
tion. In Recur’s essay of 1962, entitled 
“Universal Civilization and National Culture,” 
he makes the argument that no developing 
nation, including already industrialized 
nations, can forego the benefits of universal 
civilization—modern medicine, hygiene, 
educational systems, distribution, com- 
munication, cybernetics, nuclear energy, 
etc. Universal civilization will spread every- 
where with the process of modernization. 
The challenge is to sustain some kind of 
cultural identity against this universal civil- 
izing tendency; and this is something of a 
rearguard position. 


JC: 
Rather than to seem to oppose it? 


KF: 

You cannot oppose universal civilization 
categorically because that would be simply 
reactionary and totally unreal. In architec- 
ture there are people a bit like Leon Krier 
for example, whose thought in many 
respects is both sensitive and critical; but, 
when he starts to assert that the only way 
to build in the future is neo-classical, one 
senses that he is losing touch with reality. 
It's obviously not possible in advanced 
industrial society to build authentically in 
the neo-classical style. 

One of the most interesting 
remarks in this regard has been made by 
Cesar Pelli, who said the construction of 
high quality masonry buildings presupposes 
the ready availability of highly skilled, 
poorly paid labor. Well, we don't have that 
condition of highly skilled, poorly paid labor 
and it’s not likely we will. We may have 
poorly paid labor but it will not be highly 
skilled. This is the historical situation in 
which we are placed. 


JC: 
Is there any way of bringing the cultural 
meaning and political significance back to 
architecture? 


KF: 

There are certain buildings like high rise 
speculative offices which are extremely 
difficult to deal with. They are part of uni- 
versal civilization, and it's very hard to 
mediate such buildings intelligently. | don't 
think Helmut Jahn in Chicago has really 
found the method despite his sort of popu- 
lar, 70-story machinist, giant-Wurlitzers- 
cum-Art-Deco-ornaments. If one turns to 
the other side of the question, to the possi- 
bility of building housing or residential 
environments which would have a more 
profound cultural and political meaning, 
then | do think there are many examples, 
such as Los Angeles’ perimeter courtyard 
apartment blocks built by the Zwebells in 
the 1920s. Of course, I'm talking about 
these as a type, as a mediation between the 
automobile and the place, not from a stylis- 
tic point of view. 

At the Columbia University School 
of Architecture, | have given the perimeter 
block as a problem consistently over the 
last four or five years. Part of the program 
is to design a swimming pool and a garden 
in the center of the doughnut, above all a 
nursery school for children. Now if one’s 
talking about mediating strategies that 
could be embraced by society, the integra- 
tion of nursery schools with the residential 
fabric is one of the prime steps to make on 
a number of grounds. Nursery schools are 
where children are first socialized, therefore 
their identification with a particular place or 
residential environment could be of conse- 
quence in their education. The second and 
more important point concerns women in 
society and the destiny of couples now that 
the extended family has broken down due 
to the mobility and the modernization. If 
this small element were integrated into the 
residential fabric, it would be much better 
organized and would have many levels of 
deeper meaning. What's interesting about 
that mediation is that it wouldn't basically 
change the major socio-economic tenets 
of society, so it’s a very minimal change. 


————————————X—X 
One can see that predetermined building 
types such as shopping centers are 
directly involved with the loss of the pub- 
lic realm. . . . What has happened through 
the process of modernization is that 
enormous stress has been placed on 
privacy and the individual at the expense 
of the public realm. 


JC: 
How does the architect respond to a modern 
consumer society in which the economic 
means of production and planning for pro- 
duction take precedence over the cultural 
functions of architecture? 


KF: 
In her book, Human Condition, Hannah 
Arendt talks about the loss of the public 
realm in modern society. One can see that 
pre-determined building types such as shop- 
ping centers are directly involved with the 
loss of the public realm. It's clear that archi- 
tecture with a capital A in its past human- 
istic history was primarily dedicated to the 
reification of public institutions in society. 


JC: 
Define what you mean by public. 


KF: 
City halls, parliament buildings, museums, 
schools, art galleries. These spaces, in 
Hannah Arendt's terms, are potentially 
political; they are where society, rather 
than just the individual, realizes itself in a 
conscious way. They may not be overtly 
political but they are always potentially pol- 
itical. It is the potential richness of the ideal 
democratic society, the Greek ideal of a 
democratic society, the idea of the polis 
which still remains in the western con- 
sciousness. This is not only a political issue, 
it is an existential question as well. Arendt 
said somewhere that the Romans spoke of 
death as not being among men anymore, 
that one’s existence was testified to by wit- 
nesses and that to exist, to be, was to be in 
the public realm. It was also true of the 
Greek world that the public realm, not the 
private, had priority. What has happened 
through the process of modernization is 
that enormous stress has been placed on 
privacy and the individual at the expense of 
the public realm. 
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LA/AIA 
Student 
Design 
Competition 
for the 
Pereira 

Prize 


First Prize: $1000 

Student: Josef Weber 
/nstructor: Jurg Lang 
School: UCLA 

Second Prize: $600 

Student: Jeff Dunning 
Instructor: Brooks Cavin 
School: Cal Poly Pomona 
Third Prize: $300 

Student: Cynthia Mazza 
Instructor: Emmet Wemple 
School: USC 
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The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects is 
pleased to announce the winners of 
its second annual Student Design 
Competition, with cash awards gen- 
erously donated by William Pereira 
Associates of Los Angeles. 


The distinguished jury for the com- 
petition included Arthur Golding, AIA, 
a principal of Pereira Associates; 
Calvin Hamilton, director of the Plan- 
ning Department for the City of Los 
Angeles; Edward Helfeld, administra- 
tor of the Community Redevelop- 
ment Agency; Frederic Lyman III, AIA, 
past-president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, and Carl Maston, FAIA, of 
Carl Maston Architect. The program 
was coordinated by Martin Gelber, 
AIA, presently vice-president/presi- 
dent-elect of the Los Angeles Chapter. 


Jury Comments: 

This innovative scheme develops a good 
relationship between elements of land- 
scape and architectural design. The jury 
especially admires the four gates 
established as entries at each corner of 
the square; also the pedestrian bridges 
connecting to the Biltmore and Jewelry 
Mart, outdoor rooms enclosed by 
hedges and sky, and a central square- 
within-a-square. The design is strong 
but retains a sense of whimsy; the 
drawings are seductive. 


Jury Comments: 

A strong, clear concept pits dense, 
complex space against open, feature- 
less space. The dense half of the design 
is crowded with an eroded grid of trees; 
the open half is covered by lawn; the 
result is an entirely green view from 
above. The design displays a good 
sense of context, especially in its 
response to existing detail. 


Jury Comments: 

A restaurant surrounded by patios and 
hidden with trees has the aspect of a 
“secret” garden. The overall concept of 
the space invites pedestrian participa- 
tion; the fine presentation includes 
beautiful sketches. 


The competition was open to all stu- 
dents of architecture at Cal Poly 
Pomona, SCI-ARC, UCLA and USC, as 
well as junior colleges in the South- 
ern California area with transfer pro- 
grams in architecture. Recognizing 
the shortage of public open space in 
downtown Los Angeles, the contest 
assigned the problem of redesigning 
Pershing Square to accommodate 
more intense use. The problem state- 
ment especially enjoined students to 
consider the movement of pedestri- 
ans between the existing under- 
ground parking structure and the 
buildings surrounding the square. 


Students were encouraged to solve 
the problem using earth forms, archi- 
tectural structures and treillage, as 
well as other, more common land- 
scape elements. The site was not 
confined to the area of the present 
square, but was enlarged to include 
surrounding streets and sidewalks. 
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Special thanks go to photographer 
David Zanziger and the staff of the 
Community Redevelopment Agency 
for donating their time and talents to 
the competition. 
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From left to right: 
Calvin Hamilton, 
Frederic Lyman, 
Carl Maston, 
Edward Helfeld, 
Arthur Golding 
and Martin Gelber. 


Honorable Mention: $150 Jury Comments: 
The beautiful and extensive water 
Student: Jean Burton garden provides some intimate, per- 
sonal spaces, but the pavilion is a bit 
Instructor: Jurg Lang too rustic. 
School: UCLA 
Honorable Mention: $150 Jury Comments: 
The plan is beautiful although overly 
Student: William Reed developed into halves. 
Instructor: Emmet Wemple 
School: USC 
SD ee 
ie ú i j | 
Honorable Mention: $150 Jury Comments: | 
The design is handsomely organized, l 
Student: Georgina Smith providing pedestrian connections to | f aahi is 20 
adjacent buildings, but the pavilions are = <7 Der ions cei 
/nstructor: Emmet Wemple too much of an architectural addition to 
the open space of the square. ot 
School: USC F: 
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linca j- Chapman 


Accounting, Bookkeeping and Management 
Complete Services for Architects 
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ə Accounting and Administrative Systems Design 
e Financial Projections and Budgets 

ə Payroll and Billing 

Accounts Payable and Receivable 

© Tax Preparation 


Telephone (213) 275-1591 = 
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JOB COST CONTROL 


math/tec 


COMPUTER AID FOR ARCHITECTS ANDENGINEERS 
118 SOUTH CATALINA / REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 (213) 374-8959 


Look to this symbol 


Repro-Graphic 


- EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 

Drafting and lettering machines, 
vinyl board covering, leads and 
sundries/Chairs, lamps, drawing 
and light tables/Paper and film 
for diazo printing and drawing/ 
Pin bars and punches/Diazo 
machines, vacuum frames, and 
parts/Deionized water, aqua and 
anhydrous ammonias. 

- REPRO SERVICES 
Printing title blocks/Machine 
maintenance/Pin bar punching/ 
Consul/tation/Sales/Installation/ 
Delivery 


Supply 


for all your drawing and 


diazo printing needs. The Encyclopedia of Architec- 


Practical 
Joseph Gwilt, Bonzana Books, 
1364 pages, $10.95. 


- BRAND NAMES 

Blu Ray/Borco/Charvoz/ 
Clearprint/Designmate/Diazit/ 
Dietzgen/Gradco/Hamilton/ 

K+ E/Kroy/Luxo/Mayline/Mutoh/ 
Neolt/Planhold/Rayven/Register- 
mate/Repro Technology/ 
Teledyne Post/Teledyne Rotolite/ 
Vemco 


Classicism Is Not a Style 
Demetri Porphyrios editor, Acad- 
emy Editions/St. Martin's Press, 
128 pages, $19.95 paperback. 


Recently republished, The Encyclo- 
pedia of Architecture and Classicism 
ls Not a Style are very different 
books, but they share a similar 
attitude toward architecture: archi- 
tecture is moral, conveying the 
values of society, and political, 
transmitting to posterity the great- 
ness of the nation that built it. 
Expression of these characteristics 
derives from the techtonic quality 
of architecture, and it is the genius 
of this expression that gives archi- 
tecture its beauty. 

In 1842 Joseph Gwilt published 
The Encyclopedia of Architecture, a 
comprehensive summation of the 
profession of architecture in the 
nineteenth century. This monu- 
mental work meets the standards 
demanded by the author of the pro- 
fession: “Pythius, the architect of 
the Temple of Minerva at Priene... 
considered it absolutely necessary 
for an architect to have as accurate 
a knowledge of all the arts and sci- 
iences as is rarely acquired even by 
a professor devoted to one.” The 
book is a portable library, including 
chapters on history, mechanics 
and statics, construction technol- 
ogy, cost estimating, and drawing. 
The Encyclopedia was very popu- 
lar, was used by the layman as well 
as the professional architect, and 
was reprinted several times. In 
1867 it was revised and updated, 
and it is this later edition which 
Bonanza Books has recently 
republished with a foreword by 
Michael Mostoller of Columbia 
University. 

Book One of the Encyclopedia 
begins with the wants of man and 
the origin of buildings: “Protection 
from inclemency of the seasons 
was the mother of architecture.” 
This subject is followed by a discus- 
sion of the “Architecture of Various 
Countries” which includes Mexican 
and Chinese architecture as well as 
lengthy sections on Grecian and 
Roman buildings. Book One con- 
cludes with chapters about British 
architecture and “Pointed [Gothic] 
Architecture” in Europe. Upon com- 
pleting the history, the “Theory of 
Architecture” is the subject of Book 
Two, which includes chapters on 
“Construction,” “Materials Used in 
Building,” and “Use of Materials or 
Practical Building.” The practice of 
architecture begins after learning 
its history and mastering construc- 
tion technology; Book Three, “Prac- 
tice of Architecture,” begins with 
an essay on beauty. This is followed 


Repro-Graphic Supply 
2737 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 90065 
(213) 223-1511 


For 
ener 


LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


We have available to you: 


Design information 
Technical assistance 


Literature including 
Timber Construction Manual 
Grading rule books 
Western Wood Use Book 
National Design Specifications 
Span tables 


WOOD — The only renewable natural resource 


If we can be of help to you, call or come by 


1915 Beverly Bivd. Ste. 202 Los Angeles, Ca. 90057 
213-483-6450 
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Book Review: What It Is; What It 


Above: Guernica Museum, Iñiguez and Ustarroz, Basque Country, Spain. From Classicism Is Not a Style. 
Below: King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, England: Elevation. From Encyclopedia of Architecture. 
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by a discussion of classical orders 
and building elements and the prin- 
ciples of classical and medieval 
proportion. A glossary which 
includes a list of all the architects 

in history, an extensive bibliography 
of books in several languages, as 
well as the usual dictionary of terms 
concludes the Encyclopedia. 


Classicism Is Not a Style, which is 
named after an essay by Demetri 
Porphyrios, is a collection of criti- 
cal, historical and polemical writ- 
ings and architectural projects by 
architects who, in the words of the 
editor, “value in classicism . . . its 
pursuit of rendering techtonic 
rationally symbolic.” The book 
includes essays by Manfredo 
Tafuri, Aldo Rossi, Leon Krier and 
Mr. Porphyrios, among others. The 
projects vary in size and complex- 
ity; some have been built, while 
others are proposals. They vary 
from a small vacation house on the 
island of Peristera in Greece to the 
larger, more complex Guernica 
Museum in Spain; restoration proj- 
ects are included as well as new 


isn't 
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designs. Despite the variety of 
projects and the entreaty of the 
title there is a visual continuity in 
the work which suggests a com- 
mon source of study, if not a 
“style.” 

According to Mr. Porphyrios, 


classicism is a reaction against 


modern eclecticism, an attitude in 
contemporary architecture, such 


4 as the mystique of the decorated 


shed, which trivializes history in a 
reaction to the sterility of orthodox 
modernism. The origins of this 
eclecticism are enshrouded in the 
work of the 1950s and '60s, but 
its main culprits are Robert Venturi, 
Charles Moore and Michael Graves; 
| assume that Charles Jencks 
deserves some blame for providing 
historica! credence to pluralism in 
Modern Movements in Architecture. 
Classicism is a reaction to the new 
eclecticism because it appeals to 
the “construction logic of the ver- 
nacular,” which for Mr. Porphyrios 
means “straightforward construc- 
tion... an activity that exhibits... 
reason, efficiency, economy, dura- 
bility and pleasure.” Miguel Garay 
and José-lgnacio Linazasoro, two 
architects included in the book, 
describe their own work as “con- 
ventional designs”; their projects 
include competition entries and 
work for private clients, but never 
“imaginary, idealized proposals 
and they never breed in escapism.” 
The difference between archi- 
tecture and a shed is architecture's 
myth-making power. Classicism 
appropriates the attitude of the 
vernacular, but because “architec- 


, ture cannot remain at its ‘starting 


point,” it lifts itself above the “con- 
tingencies of building by commem- 
orating those very contingencies 
from which it sprung in the first 
place.” The basic experiences of a 
building are transformed into myth, 
and it is through myth that the 
“real” is known. The most com- 
plete example of the mythopoetic 
power of architecture is in tradi- 
tional classicism: “the demarca- 
tions of beginning and ending are 
commemorated as base and capi- 
tal; the experience of load-bearing 
is made perceptible through the 
entasis in the shaft of the column.” 
All is order. It is the rational process 
of classicism, not its “stylistic 
wrinkles,” which these architects 
look to for lessons. 

Classicism Is Not a Style, in spite 
of its polemical stance, is an impor- 
tant survey of the work and ideas 
of a group of European architects. 
If the essays are often abstruse, 
they are worth a second reading to 
get to the ideas; in any case, the 
projects are interesting, often 
delightful, and clearly demonstrate 
many of the ideas presented by 
the text. 

Charles Wheatley 
Mr. Wheatley is a contributor to 
LA Architect. 


Book Review: Pasteboard Architecture 


Greetings from Los Angeles 
Kerry Tucker, Steam Press, 112 
pages, 77 color and 5 black and 
white illustrations, $8.95 paper- 
back. 


Although none of these media 
has vanished in the wake of its 
competition, the printed pictorial 
forms of photomagazine and post- 
card have experienced a marked 
decline. We value them more as 
nostalgia than as part of daily 
existence; they are now collectibles 
and grist for anthologies. Architects 
use them in restoring old buildings 
since often they are the only visual 
record of those structures in their 
original state. They are democratic 
documents rather than elitist ones: 
Charles Moore is fond of saying 
that the finest praise for one of his 
designs is to be published in post- 
card form. 

Two new books about postcards 
bring home the retrospective nature 
of the medium, while another treats 
that venerable old form as one with 
life in it yet. The most appealing is 
Kerry Tucker's Greetings from Los 
Angeles. \t is cast in the mold of her 
earlier and excellent Greetings from 
New York, and, like it, is an informal 
yet substantive urban history, a 


Gas, Food, and Lodging 

John Baeder, Abbeville Press 132 
pages, 124 color and 144 black and 
white illustrations, $29.95. 


John Margolies’ Lost America 
John Margolies, Dial Press, 16 
pages, 12 removable color illustra- 
tions, $3.95 paperback. 


At the moment, it's video games 
and television. A generation or two 
ago it was movies, radio, and pho- 
tomagazines such as Life and Look. 
And before that it was postcards. 
In its day, each was a technol- 
ogically advanced mass medium 
that told us about the world and 
about ourselves, and each was 
trumped by a more sophisticated 
successor. 
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Entrance to Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre, Hollywood, from Greetings 
from Los Angeles 
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County Courthouse, Los Ang 
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Rowe Drug, Ottumwa, lowa, from Lost America 


diverting architectural sampler, and 
a chronicle of changing styles in 
commercial graphic art. Its images 
are well chosen to depict LA's idio- 
syncracies and substance, both 
past and current. We see early 
ostrich farms and film studios, the 
architecturally punning buildings of 
Old Venice, as well as LA's more 
serious surviving and lost land- 
marks. 

The latter include the Carthay 
Circle Theater, the 1891 Richard- 
sonian County Courthouse, Angel's 
Flight, the Richfield Building, the 
Alexandria Hotel lobby, the Holly- 
wood Hotel, and NBC Radio City, 
plus, presumably still intact under 
a 1930s facelift, the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Pershing Square. 
Among the existing structures are 
such old favorites as Union Station, 
City Hall, the Central Library, the 
Biltmore Hotel, the Bradbury Build- 
ing, the Coca Cola plant, the Watts 
Towers, Bullock's Wilshire, Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theater, the Casino 
at Avalon, and Disneyland. 

Intelligent captions expand 
upon the content of each card, and 
while not entirely free of mistakes 
they do manage to avoid the basic 
errors and even foolishness that 
seem to plague books about Los 
Angeles. For postcard freaks, there 
are thorough annotations and even 
a short section on collecting LA 
cards. This is a strongly recom- 
mended volume for the bookshelf 
of any Angeleno, architect or not, 
especially in light of its modest cost 
and high quality of production. 

John Baeder's Gas, Food, and 
Lodging is a tribute to the American 
roadside and an extension of the 
author's interest in diners. (In an 
earlier book, Diner, he dealt with 
that subject exclusively. 

His passion for the motels, filling 
stations and hash houses found 
along highway strips and in small 
towns is intense and infectious, and 
to document this fascinating and 
fast-eroding environment he has 
assembled a superb array of old 
postcards augmented by match 
book covers, menus, and his own 
recent photos and paintings. As 
befits an artist, Baeder’s sense of 
the subject and eye for presentation 
are extraordinary, but his text is 
unpolished, minimally informative, 
and autobiographical to an exas- 
perating degree. Gas, Food, and 
Lodging is thus a picture anthology 
by default, yet its subject matter a 
and graphic achievements are still 
convincing reasons to acquire the 
book. 

Finally, there is a tear-out post- 
card booklet, John Margolies’ Lost 
America. Like Baeder, Margolies 
is a passionate champion of 
the ordinary American landscape 
who is not bound by middle-class 
notions of good taste. (As proof, 
one need only recall that he con- 
ceived and organized an exhibition 
of the Miami hotels of Morris Lapi- 
dus for the New York Architectural 
League about a dozen years ago.) 
His slim book, though without text, 
is very much in the vein of his previ- 
ous The End of the Road: razor- 
sharp color photos show the odd, 
commonplace, and wonderful 
structures that give our built 
environment much of its character. 
Margolies’ ability to root out sub- 
ject matter is exceptional, and at 
their best his photographs are rem- 
iniscent of prime photorealist paint- 
ings: the shot of the 1939 Rowe 
Drug storefront in Ottumwa, lowa, 
seems indistinguishable from the 
work of Richard Estes. More typ- 
ically, however, his photographs 
aim not so much for artfulness as 
for a seemingly unselfconscious 
vernacular quality, an element that 
has long been one of the commer- 
cial postcard’s greatest delights. 
Like the structures he photographs, 
the strength of Margolies’ effort 
lies largely in its innocence. 

John Pastier 

Mr. Pastier, Urban Design Editor of 
Arts and Architecture and com- 
mentator for KUSC, has a collection 
of 30,000 postcards. His review 
first appeared, in a substantially dif- 
ferent version, in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner’s book section. 


Classified Ads 


Services 


Architectural-topographic mapping 
and surveying services to your speci- 
fications. 17 years S. California experi- 
ence. References available on request. 
Dan May, Licensed Land Surveyor, 
(213) 368-1818. 


Space Available 


Established gallery space in downtown 
art community. Kitchen and bath. 
Perfect for architects and other design- 
ers. 5,500 sq. ft. 14¢ per sq. ft. plus key 
fee. (213) 680-4743. 


Share newly remodeled architectural 
office space and equipment. Unique 
courtyard setting on Wilshire in down- 
town Santa Monica, Leave messages: 
(213) 395-8303. 


Classified Information 


Basic monthly rate: 50° per word, $5 
minimum. Abbrevations, most number 
groups count as whole words; telephone 
numbers as two. Repeat monthly rate: 
40% per word, $4 minimum, for ads car- 
ried at least three months. Deadline: 
Tenth of month prior to month of publi- 
cation. Placing ad: 1) Print ad or type 
double-spaced, 2) Select classification. 

3) Select number of repetitions and 
method (consecutive or alternate issues.) 
4) Using basic or repeat rate, calculate 
charge. 5) Make check or money order 
payable to LA Architect, in the amount 
of charge. 6) Send payment with all above 
information to LA Architect Classifieds, 
c/o LA/AIA, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, CA 90069. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 


776-0415 


studio wang 
architectural illustration 


MODELS 


18019 skypark circle 
irvine, calif. 92714 


714 641-1002 


from start to finish 
depend on 


Blair Graphics 


Specializing in Reprographic Services for the Architect & Engineer 


© Blueprinting 


© Photography — complete photo services including Mini-Max Pin Register Overlay Dratting 


© Xerox — high speed 9500 tor specifications & reports 


2080 enlargements and reductions 


e Commercial Printing — printed tracings on vellum & mylar 


title Dlock decals 


stationery & brochures 


e Composition — phototypesetting & layout 


© Bindery — complete bindery services including Velo and comb bind 


e Architectural & Engineering Supplies 
e Radio Dispatched Messengers 


© Technical presentations & assistance available in your office 


MAIN OFFICE 
11201 W. Pico Biva. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 
(213) 479-6592 
(2 Blocks West of Sepulveda) 


August. 


Regular/$15 per year 
Student/$12 per year 
School 


5657 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 90036 


Subscribe to LA Architect. 


Stay informed on what's happening 
architecturally in Southern California. 
Delivered to you each month except 


=(R 


(213) 931-1441 


Name 


Address — 


City 


State/Zip 


Include check payable to 
LA Architect and mail to 


Los Angeles, CA 90069. 
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LA Architect, c/o LA/AIA, 
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Chapter News and Notes 


LA/AIA 


look at the Garden Court Apart- 
ments. A report was submitted to 


Board of Directors meeting 2200, the City. A final EIR was submitted 


Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects, December 7, 1982. 

e President's Report: Lyman stated 
that he would entertain a motion to 
nominate Marvin Malecha to 
serve the balance of Lynne Pax- 
ton’s term as Director. Moved 
Landworth/Second Chern, the 
following: that Marvin Malecha 
be nominated to replace Lynne 
Paxton. Carried. 

Lyman discussed the meeting 
with National President-Elect, 
George Notter. Five members 
from LA/AIA were present. Notter 
was advised that we support the 
implementation of the A-1 Resolu- 
tion; we are in favor of keeping 
Grass Roots in Washington. We 
also pushed for voting by mail, 
and for National recognition of the 
special problems of the large chap- 
ters. Lyman read a letter he received 
from Brian Bernard, who thanked 
the Chapter for the AIA Scholar- 
ship. Lyman said that thanks 
should be given to WAL as the 
scholarship was awarded from pro- 
ceeds of their Home Tour. 

Lyman discussed his term of 
office. He stated that we have had 
to become a political organization 
as well as professional; that the 
AIA offices should be located near 
the public office with which it has 
to deal. Lyman also discussed LA 
Architect and indicated that the 
Downtown Lunch Club felt it could 
be improved. 

Susan Peterson reported that 
a Committee had been formed to 


which did not answer the questions 
of the AIA and that was approved 
by the City. The City is following a 
process which is, in fact, not legal. 
If the Committee's appeal is not 
accepted, there is talk of consider- 
ing a law suit against the City. No 
action was taken. 

è Treasurer's Report: Landworth 
reported that the treasury is 
healthy. Two years ago we were 
over $20,000 in debt. All debts 
have been paid and at the end of 
1982 we anticipate a carry-over 

of approximately $9,000. 

Chapter Executive's Report: Axon 
said that Rodney Gardner, AIA, 
has been appointed to the L.A. 
County Architectural Review 
Commission. 

The Executive Committee has 
asked Axon to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Directors that 
the Board of Archiectural Examiners 
is revising its regulations. In Section 
116, the Board is considering three 
alternatives: 1) a candidate must 
have 5 years of education and work 


experience to take the written exam- 


ination and 71/2 years of education 
and experience for the oral exami- 
nation; 2) a candidate must have 
six years of education and experi- 
ence for the written examination 
and six years for the oral; 3) a can- 
didate must have eight years of 
education and experience to take 
the written examination. Upon 
completion, the candidate would 
be eligible for the oral. 

After much discussion: Moved 
Wertheimer/Second Land- 


CADD 


Experienced small architectural firm with 
full Computer Aided Design/Drafting (CADD) 
systems capabilities seeks possible joint 


venture or sub-contract with other archi- 


tectural 


commercial and government projects. 


firms. Experience includes large 


Call 


Anthony Ngai, AIA for information. 


A.K.NGAI & ASSOCIATES 


Passive and Active Solar Design 
Energy Consulting 

Title 24 Code Compliance 
(213) 829-2738 


new 3omm 
architectural 
slides of 

Los Angeles & 


Orange Co 
buildings now 
available 


Excellent 35mm slides 
available for your research 
and information on 
significant or valuable 
structures in Los Angeles 
and Orange County. 

Many in stock — or photo- 
graphed as needed at 
special prices. 

Sample slides sent 

on request. 213 223-7247 
4416 Maycrest Avenue 
Los Angeles 90032 


ashby starr 


$8 
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(213) 462-2424 


worth, the following: that the 
Board go with the first alternative. 
Carried. 

e Associate's Report: Ron Takaki 
stated that Philip Yankey has 
been appointed to the AIA Task 
Force; Brian Sehnert to the AIA 
Commission. The Commission is a 
branch of National set up to work 
with the components; the Task 
Force is a one-year study of the 
Associates. 

e WAL Report: Juanita Gulbrand 
stated that WAL would like more 
support from the LA/AIA. This gave 
rise to a great deal of discussion by 
Board members. Tyler pledged the 
support of the Board to all WAL 
endeavors. 

e Revised Rules of the Board: 
Tanzmann proposed a resolution 
to review the Revised Rules and 
bring to the next meeting any rec- 
ommendations regarding changes. 
Hall amended the resolution to 
read “bring to the second Board 
Meeting.” Carried. 

è Annual Awards: Moved Forrest/ 
Second Chern, the following: 
that the nominations for Chapter 
Awards be approved as amended. 
Carried. 

e Other Business: Ross presented 
a proof of the proposed Chapter 
Brochure. Moved Ross/Second 
Landworth, the following: 

that the Board proceed with the 
production of the Chapter Bro- 
chure. Carried. The estimate for 
printing the Chapter Brochure is 
$2,064.00. 

Takaki read a resolution pre- 
pared by the Associates, regarding 
a Chapter Public Awareness Task 
Force. Moved Takaki/Second 
Wertheimer, the following: that 
LA/AIA develop a Public Awareness 
Task Force. Carried. 

Newman presented a Califor- 
nia Council Report. He said that 
Cyril Chern was elected Secretary 
of CCAIA. Newman also submitted 
six proposed Resolutions for the 
1983 National Convention. Moved 
Chern/Second Ross, the fol- 
lowing: that the Resolutions be 
forwarded to CCAIA for discussion 
at its January Board meeting. 
Carried. 


S & C Structural Design Services 


License: C2904] 


Steve Lin Chiang, M.S., P.E. 


Reasonable Rate 


P.O. Box 29087, Los Angeles, California 90029 
Telephone (213) 661-7139 


a 
brands of genuine hardwood 


flooring. Parquets and plank 
—~ 


Traditional, contemporary, antique, and exotic patterns in a vast 


variety of finishes and colors 


One visit should give you a 


multitude of new ideas for current and future projects 


Exciting. . .to say the least 


4/22 Virginia Hardwood Company 
<a s Aig 


wholesale only 


116 Railroad Avenue 


Monrovia, CA 91016 213) 


358-4594 


Did You Know? 


è The new year promises some 
exciting changes in the Chapter 
office. First is the acquisition of an 
additional 450 square feet across 
the hall, to accommodate the 
Chapter’s soon-to-be-instituted 
Professional Development Semi- 
nars, as well as Board Meetings, 
interviews with prospective mem- 
bers, and committee meetings. 
Second is the re-allocation of cur- 
rent space to make room for new 
computer equipment which will 
practically revolutionize office pro- 
cedures. In the near future there 
may be space for a reference 
library. 

e The AIA has published a new 
component in its Financial Man- 
agement System entitled “Compen 
sation Management: A Guideline 
for Small Firms.” Written to reduce 
the mystery of cost-based compen- 
sation, the publication discusses 
the difference between cost-based 
and value-based compensations 
and describes an effective method 
for negotiating an equitable fee. 
Member price: $12, non-member: 
$15. To place an order, call the 
Chapter office at (213) 659-2282. 
e AIA Documents and Handbooks 
for Professional Practice are always 
available at the Chapter office, and 
there is still a small supply of offi- 
cial AIA T-shirts in blue and grey, 
for aficionados. 

è Information is being compiled for 
the 1983 Chapter roster. Members 
who have changed their address or 
telephone number should notify the 
Chapter office immediately. 

e The bulletin board in the Chapter 
office is an excellent way to find 
technical staff. Call the office with 
your requirements and a notice will 
be posted immediately. Also, a 
resume file is maintained and is 
available for review from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

e Sincere wishes for a happy, 
healthy and prosperous New Year 
from the Chapter office staff. 
Janice Axon 

Executive Director 


LA/AIA Officers 
Robert Tyler, President 
Martin Gelber, Vice President 
Cyril Chern, Treasurer 
Chester Widom, Secretary 
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GLASSFIBER REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Architectural Building Panels 
Specialty Items 


GLAS-CON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1991 Main Street 


San Diego, CA 92113 


(714) 232-4133 


EXPAND YOUR LIVING SPACE 


WITH A FOUR SEASONS PASSIVE SOLAR 


SUNROOM /GREENHOUSE 


OUTDOOR 
LIVING — 
INDOORS! 


Bring light. air and 
sunshine into your 
home. Create luxurious 
sunlit spaces with a 
beautiful FOUR 
SEASONS GREENHOUSE. 


IDEAL STRUCTURE FOR 
© Hot Tub Enclosure 

© Family Rooms 

© Dining Areas 


QUALITY FEATURES 

e Factory sealed insulated glass 
e Exclusive patented Pow R. Vent. E == 
© Meets all building codes ` 

e Curved or straight eaves s ee 
© Maintenance {ree + 3 


ENJOY YOUR FOUR SEASO 


FOUR SEASONS 
SUNSPACE/ GREENHOUSE 


(213) 479-7733 11972 Wilshire Blvd., WLA 
(213) 540-2093 432 S. PCH, Redondo Beach 
CALL US OR VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 


Authorized Dealer 
California Solariums 


NS SUNROOM ALL YEAR! 


